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Removing the Methyl Group 

Two weeks ago we called attention to 
the menace that threatened the Aniline 
Dye industry by the commandeering of 
the Toluol supply by the Government. 
Now, a disaster of possibly greater im- 
portance has appeared in the past week. 
All the Methyl Alcohol (Wood Alcohol) 
is to be reserved for Government use and 
its products are only to be made and sold 
subject to the usual restrictions cover- 
ing necessary materials for established 
businesses. 

The Government, of course, has a per- 
fect right to do this in the interest of the 
nation’s welfare and is open to no criti- 
cism, however much it may inconvenience 
the sundry manufacturing interests of the 
country. 

Toluol or Mono-Methyl-Benzene was 
the first means of adding Methyl groups 
in the building up of certain organic com- 
pounds and the diversion of this im- 
portant raw material for war purposes 
is a great drawback to the development 
of the dye industry. 

Another series of compounds derived 
their Methyl groups from Di-Methyl 
Aniline which is made from Aniline and 
Methyl Alcohol. 

Now, this class of colors is threatened 
with temporary extinction. The deriva- 
tives of Toluol were numerous among 
our early American products and include 
principally the compounds made from 
Toluidine, Tolidine and Metatoluylenedi- 
amine. This range covers a great num- 
ber of Basic, Acid and Direct dyes for 
which there are no available substitutes, 
derived from other raw materials. 

The line of colors derived from Di- 


Methyl Aniline, of which Methyl Alco- 
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hol is one of the raw materials, is equally 
large. The principal consumption today 
is in the manufacture of Methyl Violet. 
While the colors made from Micheler’s 
ketone (a combination of Di-Methyl Ani-- 
line and Phosgene) are numerous and yal- 
uable, their manufacture in this country 
has not yet attained such large propor- 
tions, although in a healthy state of devel- 
opment. 

There is still another fairly abun- 
dant source of Methyl groups, namely, 
Acetone, or properly Di-Methyl-Acetone. 
Being more expensive, volatile and less 
abundant it has not been used to the same 
extent and a change in processes would 
involve sending much of the present ap- 
paratus to the scrap pile. Even then, 
should the more involved reactions be 
used, and Acetone be made the raw ma- 
terial for our Methyl groups we would 
always remember that it is also one of the 
solvents mentioned in the patent speci- 
fications as being used in the making of 
smokeless powder. 

The prospect then is that the dyestuff 
manufacturers must feel at all times that 
while they have a chance to develop and 
get ready for the competition after the 
war, they are in constant danger of hav- 
ing their plants closed by being denied 
the necessary raw materials. 


Let us look away from the dye in- 
dustry for a time and study the farmer. 
The farmer lives in the country generally 


because he enjoys it, he raises crops and 


stock because he makes money out of 
them, and at the end of a year has en- 
joved good living and puts a substantial 
balance in the bank. Hesendshis sons, who 
desire to follow his line of industry, to a 


State Agricultural College so that their 
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amings and efficiency may be increased. 
Hie receives from Washington bulletins 
that tell him how to combat his difficulties 
ud knows that if he has a rubbish pile 
gmewhere on the farm he can collect 
ome of it in a box and, because he and 
jis sons have notes, his Congressman 
vill send it to the Department of Agri- 
alture where they put a half-dozen ex- 
yerts at work on it for six months. Then, 
anew bulletin will be published telling 
if the properties of rubbish piles and 
heir utility as a soil for some new crop. 
If the dyestuff makers were given even 
sthought, some research could have been 
artied out whereby we would know more 
about the available materials and _ per- 
haps it would be shown that the powder 
makers could use Acetone and the dye 
nakers allowed to have their Methyl Al- 
Fchol. The munition makers might be 
shown how to use Picrie Acid safely and 
kave some Toluol for dye purposes. 

Heretofore, the interests of the indus- 
try were championed at Washington by a 
very small delegation and at the same 
time there was an equally strong opposi- 
tin. ‘The hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee were farces, and what 
little concession was obtained did little to 
foster the industry, while the patent laws 
ad custom evasions exerted their 
counteracting influence. 

Possibly by now everyone who is con- 
nected with American dye manufacturing 
has decided that they will unite with 
their fellow manufacturers for mutual 
protection, but that is not enough. ‘This 
paper reaches directly the consumer of 
dyes and it is their moral support which 
is greatly needed. 

In past years some of the strongest 
opposition to the dye and chemical sched- 
we in the tariff bills came from large 
textile manufacturers. These same 
gentlemen also had Alizarine Blues, 
which were on the free list sold to them 
under the German “Convention Price” 
which was four or five times as high as 
the selling price of twenty years ago. 

The consumer must come to realize that 
he will get better treatment from his 
domestic manufacturers and just as good 
dyes if they are given half a chance. 
Competition will prevent too high prices 
and it is only where some monopoly exists 
that there is danger of an overcharge. 
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When the dye interests are as care- 
fully looked after as the farming inter- 
ests and we have a Bureau of Dyes and, 
if not whole State Colleges, at least a 
department devoted to applied chemistry 
in each, conducted in a practical manner, 
we may look forward to progress, and 
not until then. 

As such things are only possible when 
demanded by a large interest, our first 
step is to show the country at large that 
this industry is now a real factor and 
has earned recognition. It is not a 
mushroom growth that has come up over 
night and may be knocked down by the 
first blow. It is a part of our national 
system and is necessary in both peace 
and war. It is destined to utilize our 
natural resources for the production of 
more valuable products while giving em- 
ployment to many. Who can predict what 
American inventions will be developed 
when our chemists have a chance and a 
square deal? 

And now, is no one going to protest 
against having the whole development 
checked by denying it the necessary raw 
materials just because nobody seems to 
know what else to do? 


Complete Resumé of Inquiry 
Department 


In a previous issue of the REPORTER, we 
published a complete list of the questions 
asked our Chemist by consumers of colors. 
These inquiries were in regard to perplex- 
ing problems of process, etc. 

They were arranged in numerical order 
and it was suggested to our readers that 
they ask us for the answer to any par- 
ticular inquiry or inquiries that interested 
them. 

The prompt answering of the many letters 
which this suggestion evoked has proven 
quite a task and for this reason we now pub- 
lish in full all of the inquiries received to 
date with the answers to same. 

We suggest that you carefully preserve 
this issue for future reference. 


evenannengennaneccunneonaevenien 


Red Stain Impervious to Water 


Question—Can you inform me how I 
can obtain.a red stain soluble in alcohol 
which will be impervious to water. I wish 
to use it in refinishing leather goods and 
will use a small amount of shellac in the 
liquid? 








Answer—There are a few oil soluble 
reds of American manufacture on the 
market and these are generally soluble 
in alcohol, but in case you cannot obtain 
just what you want you can take a strong 
solution of Fast Red A in water and add 
just enough of a basic red like Fuchsine 
or Safranine to exactly precipitate’ the 
acid color. The end point may be deter- 
inined by dropping a drop of the liquid 
on filter paper; at the beginning the Fast 
Red will form a ring outside the sediment 
or precipitate and if too much basic color 
is present it will form the ring, but when 
the precipitation is sharp the precipitate 
will have only clear water surrounding it. 
The precipitate is collected and when 
drained free of water will dissolve in 
alcohol and not be soluble in water. Blue 
shades can be made by using Methyl 
Violet with the basic red and yellower 
shades by using Chrysoidine. This meth- 
od was used successfully five years ago 
and can easily be repeated with the dyes 
now available. 


Indigotine or Indigo? 

Question—Several dyers have told me 
that they prefer Indigotine from natural 
indigo to that made from pure synthetic 
indio. It is this only prejudice, or is 
there a reason? 

Answer—From a chemist’s point of 
view the synthetic product is really su- 
perior, as it is purer. The dyer prefers 
the natural because it works better, 7. e@., 
dyes slower and more level. The reason 
is simple—the small amount of impuri- 
ties present in the natural product some- 
what retard the dyeing and the slower 
the dyestuff is absorbed the more it pene- 
trates and the more level is the shade. 
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Nigrosine Test On Wool 
Question—How is Nigrosine tested by 
dyeing on wool? The best results we 
have been able to obtain are all thin greys 
and blues which wash out and rub. 
Answer—A wool dyeing is worthless 
as a test for the strength of Nigrosine 
because the dye has little affinity for the 
fibre while any acid dyes added for shad- 
ing purposes have their full affinity. 
Tests may be made by colorimetric meth- 
ods or a small batch of paper pulp col- 
ored and fixed with alum and made into 
a sheet will give a comparison. Chrome 
tanned leather may also be dyed, but 
unless the samples are finished under 
identical conditions the results will be 
misleading. 


Bismark Brown for Leather 
Question—How is Bismark Brown ap- 
plied to leather and what is the best color 
to shade it for the production of tobacco 
shades? 





Answer—Bismark Brown may be dyed 
direct on vegetable tanned leathers, from 
a bath containing a small amount of 
Acetic Acid, at a temperature of not over 
120 degrees I. As the dye is altered by 
loss of its acidity, soap liquors are to be 
avoided and the fat liquoring is best done 
with egg yolk and neatsfoot oil. Chrome 
tanned leather requires a mordant for a 
basic dye. Tanners prefer Fustic for 
browns instead of Sumac, as there is less 


tendency to crack the grain. Bismark 
Brown is readily changed to tobacco 


shades by the use of Methylene Blue. 
There is not a great demand for this 
brown on shoe leathers, but it is used on 
skivers for hat sweat bands, 
leathers and upholstery leather. 
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Application of Aniline Salt Black 
Question—Would it not be possible to 
use Aniline Salt black on goods that were 
to be coated heavily with finish for book 
covers, and what is the best way of ap- 
plying it? 

Answer—lIt is well that you suggest a 
fabric that is not likely to require fast- 
ness to either washing or rubbing (as the 
finish protects it) for the old one-dip 
black can never be made fast to either of 
these influences, although the oxidized 
and steamed varieties would be satis- 
factory. While Aniline Black can be 
dyed in one bath on grey cotton, better 
results are obtained by dyeing it on a 
bottom of a direct blue or black. The 
dyebath is set with 214 lbs. of Aniline 
Salt, 3 Ibs. Bichromate of Soda and 3 Ibs. 
Sulphuric Acid per 100 Ibs. of goods. 
The cotton is worked for one hour cold, 
then for 15 minutes at 120 F. After 
dyeing, a good rinsing and soaping fol- 
lows. The lack is full and bloomy, but 
does not stand washing very well; yet, 
under a heavy finish would make a cheap, 
fast black for the purpose mentioned. 


What is Rhodamine Substitute ? 

Question—What is Rhodamine Sub- 
stitute and who makes it? 

Answer—This is not a dyestutf in good 
standing, but one of the makeshifts of 
the wily brokers. Several products of 
this name have come to our attention, 
simply reduced Safranine. 
Another was Phloxine and another had 
no resemblance. to Rhodamine except in 
the shade of the powder. There is a 
dyestutf which would be more than 
worthy of the name if it were not really 
better in some respects; namely, Xylene 
Red, made by Sandoz of Basle. This is 
an acid dye about half the strength of 
Rhodamine B (single), which dyes very 
level and is quite fast to light and matches 
Rhodamine B in shade. Some lots of it 
have been offered lately, but we cannot 
say whether it is a pre-war remnant or 
is still being made in Switzerland. 


one being 


Dyes for Jute Burlap 
Question—What are the best dyes for 
Jute burlap that are obtainable at the 
present time? 
Answer—The most common colors for 
jute are the basic dyes, of which a fairly 
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large line is obtainable at present. They 
are dyed from a hot but not boiling bath 
containing alum. The greater number of 
direct cotton colors are also used, but the 
shades are not so brilliant. The best 
colors, however, are such acid dyes as 
will dye vegetable fibres from an alum 
bath. Fast red gives a better red on jute 
than any other class of dyestuff. Azo 


Yellow, Wool Orange, Metanil Yellow 
are excellent. We cannot now obtain 


Soluble Blue to use alone and with the 
yellow for greens, but it is likely that 
some will soon be on the market. 


Fast Red for Cotton Flags 
Question—What is the fast bright red 
that is being used on the cotton flags? 
Answer—Practically all of the cotton 
flags one sees at present are not dyed 
but printed. Nearly all of the red color 
is Para Red. This is not sold as a fin- 
ished dyestuff but in the form of inter- 
mediates. The cloth is first printed with 
a preparation of Beta Naphthol and 
Caustic Soda and dried in the dark, then 
run through a bath containing Para- 
nitraniline diazotized by the action of 
Nitrite of Soda and acid, when the color 
develops instantly. There is plenty of 
these products on the market, but dyers 
seldom use them, the bulk going to print- 
ers of calico and color lace makers. 


To Stain White Cotton 

Question—Which class of dyestuff is 
most suitable for staining white cotton 
to resemble Egyptian cotton or to make 
lace an ecru shade? 

Answer—The most practical way of 
arriving at this result without any danger 
cof unevenness, which is the greatest 
trouble with most dyes, is to use instead 
of coal-tar products an extract made 
from Chicory or Coffee essence. This 
has been used by the French lace makers 
for a long time and the results are both 
fast to washing and free from streaks. 


Sediment in Sodium Sulphide 

Question—What is the black sediment 
that settles out of a solution of concen- 
trated Sodium Sulphide, and will it have 
any effect on a dyeing made in a bath 
containing it? 

Answer—The sediment is most finely 
divided Carbon and is devoid of any 





chemical action whatever. Even with the 
lighter sulphur colors it does no harm, 
as it does not adhere to the fibre but 
washes out quite readily. 


Process for Congo Red 


Question—What is the best way to dye 
Congo Red and have the shade remain 
bright for a reasonable length of time? 

Answer—Congo Red is so sensitive to 
acids that even the carbonic acid of the 
air has a dulling effect on it, and the sul- 
phurous acid from burning gas, coal, etc., 
turns it to a blue black very quickly. No 
permanent remedy has ever been devised, 
but if a dryer is forced to use it because 
he can get nothing else, it is customary 
to dye with soda and soap or Turkey 
Red Oil and whizz or wring without 
washing. The alkaline matter left in the 
cotton acts as a protector for a time, but 
as soon as the acids have broker down 
this defense the color darkens 4+ usual. 
Dyeings which have darkened may \: re- 
stored for a time by enclosing in a box 
containing ammonia vapor. In our opin- 
ion Congo Red has no place in a dye- 
house, it has historic interest and is a 
laboratory asset, but cotton dyed with it 
is as good as spoiled and will be a source 
of trouble and argument. 


Colorimetric Tests vs. Dyeings 

Question—Is a colorimetric test of a 
dyestuff to be depended upon in all cases 
or is a dyeing better? 

Answer—A colorimetric test of a dye 
is only dependable when dealing with a 
straight product is comparison with a 
standard or type of identical composi- 
tion. The presence of by-products or 
colors added for shading purposes will 
influence the results. If the conditions 
are favorable the figures are much more 
accurate than dyeings, but it is always 
a good plan to have dyeings made to 
confirm the colorimetric test, as they not 
only furnish something that may be kept 
for future reference, but may show some 
defects. that can exist apart from the 
mere color of the dyestuff. The colori- 
metric test merely shows the strength of 
the coloring matter, but does not show 
level dyeing qualities, crocking, penetra- 
tion, exhaust of dyebath and the many 
other details which are necessary features 
of a good dyestuff. 
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Dyes Suitable for Pinks 


Question—What kind of a red is most 
suitable for making pinks? 

Answer—To make a pink, a red must 
be exceptionally clear and bright and of 
a bluish shade. It should also have a 
high degree of fastness to light and acids 
and be level dyeing, for any defect in 
these respects will be much more notice- 
able in the light shades than in full 








Uses of Nigrosine 
Question—Is Nigrosine a useful dye- 
stuff, and for what lines of work? 


Answer—Nigrosine as a dye is limited 


to pearl greys and slaty blues on wool 


and silk. The fastness to light and 
washing is not sufficient to meet ordinary 
requirements and heavier shades do not 
exhaust the bath and rub off quite easily. 
Cotton may be dyed from an alum bath 
but the color is very fugitive. The greys 
it produces on jute can be made more 


satisfactorily with acid blacks. With 


leather, however, there is no black dye | 


equal to it in general properties. 


It dyes 
chrome leather a 


heavier color on the 
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For samples and quotations write 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Sole Agents 
81 Fulton St., New York 
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J grain side than on the flesh side. 
not so easily affected by acide and alka- 
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lies as Direct Black and also resists light 
better. The color has no tendency to 
become dull and slaty but remains a 
brilliant black both in storage and in 
wear. 

Malachite Green and Scarcity of 

Oxalic Acid 

Question—Why is the Malachite Green 
now being offered by American manufac- 
turers a bronzy powder, while the old 
German types were all in flat greenish 
crystals, 

Answer—There is no difference in the 
color base itself but in the dye salt which 
forms the finished product. The old type 
was the double Oxalate of Malachite 
Green base and Zinc, while the present 
product is generally the Hydrochloride 
of Malachite Green base. The scarcity 
of Oxalic acid accounts for our not seeing 
more of the older variety, but as the 
solubility is superior there is little doubt 
that in time the crystals will make their 
appearance on the market again. In case 
the powder gives any difficulty in dissolv- 
ing (through partial loss of its acid) it is 
necessary to add a little Acetic acid to 
the solution but insolubility on account 
of tarry impurities cannot be corrected 
in this way. 

Action of Turkey Red Oil in the Dye 
Bath 

Question—What is the action of Tur- 
key Red Oil in the dyebath of direct col- 
ors and why would ordinary soap not do 
as well? 

Answer—Turkey Red Oil being Sul- 
phonated Castor Oil which has been neu- 
tralized with soda and ammonia is closely 
related to the true soaps but yet has some 
very distinct properties. When soaps are 
partly neutralized by contact with acid 
materials there is an immediate tendency 
for the fatty acid to separate, while in 
the case of a sulphonated oil as emulsion 
results. The emulsifying power of the 
sulphonated oils is much greater at all 
times than soap and a particularly pow- 
erful action is exerted on the waxy mat- 
ters of cotton as well as on the gum of 
silk, this in itself gives the effect of a 
clean fibre for the dye to combine with. 
Then all water from natural sources con- 
tains lime and magnesia which form in- 
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soluble lakes with dyestuffs and waxy 
soaps with the ordinary soaps. Although 
the quantity may be small, the effect is a 
loss of color and brilliancy. The sul- 
phonated oils, on the other hand, form 
with the earthy bases colloidal substances 
which remain in emulsified form and the 
affinity is so great that the dye is left 
free from their influence. Since the dye 
is allowed to come into close contact with 
the fibre a heavier shade is produced; 
further, the colloidal matter hs a re- 
straining influence on the process and 
promotes level dyeing. Finally, the 
slight amount of oily matter is absorbed 
by the fibre and gives a brightening ef- 
fect. The total of these effects produces 
a result which makes the use of Turkey 
Red Oil advisable, but as with all good 
things an excess must be avoided, as the 
gummy feel and strong odor is likely to 
over-balance the good effect. It is al- 
ways safe to use 2 per cent of a 50 per 
cent oil in the dyebath and with sulphur 
dyes this may be doubled. 

Government Requirements on Khaki 

and Drab 

Question—What are the United States 
Government's requirements for the dye 
of Olive Drab or Khaki on uniform 
cloths? 

Answer—Since the beginning of the 
war the two most severe requirements 
have been dropped, viz., 24 hours in 
strong Lactic Acid and 10% Citric Acid. 
Formerly, these two tests eliminated even 
Alizarine Reds and gave a_ practical 
monopoly to two reds of German manu- 
facture which were necessary in making 
the required shade. Now, the only tests 
the samples must stand are 10 minutes 
at a boil in 80 grains of Oleine soap and 
10 minutes at a boil in 10 grains Car- 
bonate of Soda to a pint of water. In 
all cases the samples must stand as well 
as the standard sample furnished by the 
Quartermaster. In addition, there is a 
light test of 30 days in the weather, but 
as this is uncertain at this time of year, 
a 48-hour Ultra Violet Ray exposure is 
considered an equivalent in some depart- 
ments. The full specifications will be 
furnished by the various Quartermasters 
Departments, if applied for by those in- 
terested in filling contracts. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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A Commercial Duty 


What is your duty to America and how 
are you acquitting yourself as a unit in 
the army of manufacturers upon whom 
will fall the task of preserving and ex- 
tending the commercial activities of the 
land? You have willingly contributed 
your money and you are making sacri- 
fices that her honor might be maintained 
and her shores unmolested. What are 
you doing to preserve her commercial 
honor and to protect her from molesta- 
tion by foreign commerce? 

The manufacturer of dyestuffs is ap- 
proached by an individual agent, or agent 
of an established company, and is guar- 
anteed a steady output of a particular 
color for a certain period. ‘They pay the 
price asked and the manufacturer feels 
safe in the knowledge of a certain 
consumption and looks into the future 
with the hope of a substantial return on 
the money he expended in experimental 
research. Does this attitude of indif- 
ference speak well for the future and is 
the consumer protected as he should be? 
Does he feel that you are personally 
helping him through the difficulties he 
may encounter? The answer is, he does 
not, and just as soon as the head of the 
dye house can obtain the dyestuffs for- 
merly used by him, his patronage of 
American manufacturers will cease and 
again will the market be monopolized and 
controlled by outside influences. 

The manufacturer can control this, and 
it is vital that he realize at once that his 
attitude, in not regarding the opinion of 
the consumer, is the best help to those 
who will again enter the field and who 
now look upon this carelessness as an 
asset in their contemplated efforts. 

Understand, we do not say that the 
quality of American-made dyestuffs is not 
high or the range limited, for such a 
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statement would be far from the truth. 
We do say that the consumer must be 
reached directly by the manufacturer and 
the sale of his products absolutely con- 
trolled by his own selling force and not 
through questionable agents. 


Wuo Is ro Biame? 

In conversation a few days ago with 
the manufacturer of a certain color now 
much in demand, we were informed that 
this color was sold direct to a company, 
“known as manufacturers,’ and was in 
turn sold by them at a reduction of thirty 
cents a pound. Where does the manu- 
facturer stand in this transaction? What 


is the opinion of the consumer? Does 
the user of such dyestuffs feel that he is 
protected by the manufacturer? The 


consumers of the products of American 
manufacturers judge actual achievements 
by the quality of the products, and when 
these products are not up to standard, 
what is their opinion? 

A dealer in dyestuffs said to us recent- 
ly: If I were a manufacturer, I would 
rather sell one-third of the output now 
obtained in this way and feel that my 
company was looked upon with favor by 
the consumer than know in my heart that 
my efforts and achievements were not 
contributing to the commercial prosperity 
of my country. 

SERVICE 

Personally we cannot see how an Ameri- 
can manufacturer can ever hope to make 
a success of his part in this industry when 
he is so neglectful of the importance of 
service. When one knows something of 
the service that the consumers were edu- 
cated to by foreign manufacturers and 
realizes that they expect just as much at 
the hands of the American manufacturer, 
the fact of service is of just as much im- 
portance as quality and uniformity. 

In speaking with the managers of the 
dve houses of several large companies 
near this city, we heard little or no com- 
plaint of quality, but much criticism re- 
garding the interruption of supply. This 
is to be expected in the building of a new 
industry, but is it entirely due to the 
difficulties of equipment or is it due to 
the many channels through which the 
finished product reaches the consumer. 

The manufacturers are, in the majority 
of cases, conscientious and eager to make 
this industry permanent, but does _ this 
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same apply to those through whom they 
sell their products? 


Today the future of this industry is 
not dependent so much upon the efforts 
of the manufacturer as upon the opinion 
of the consumer. This is the key to the 
permanency and success of this enter- 
prise, and why do American manufac- 
turers place this key in the hands of 
others? 


Remember that each of us owes a duty 
to America and that service to her, 
whether in the field of battle or the pur- 
suit of commerce, that duty should be 
foremost in our thoughts and evident in 
each effort. ‘ 

Let us join together to eliminate cer- 
tain discouraging practices, and when 
we sell dyestuffs to dealers let us sell 
them to those who are known to be 
reliable. 


A Complete Resume of Inquiry 
Department 


(Continued from page 7) 


Fast Navy Blue on Cotton 


Question—What dyes are at present 
available for producing fast Navy Blue 
on cotton? 


Answer—The only dye that will an- 
swer all requirements is vat dyed Indigo, 
using the synthetic or natural products, 
both of which are scarce at present but 
with hope of greater supply in the near 
future. The scarcity and extremely high 
price of the remnants of German vat 
blues makes their use for heavy shades 
impractical at present. The same may be 
said of Sulphur Blues, although there 
has been some talk of American makers 
offering them in a few months. While 
there are at present no developing blues 
of American make it is expected to 
soon have the type generally known as 
Blue B.H.. which when developed with 
Beta Naphthol gives a full rich navy 
blue fast to everything but Chlorine and 
light. Gallocyanine, 
Alizarine Blue for wool and is used for 
navy goods, is capable of being used on 
cotton, but is better adapted to printing 
than to dyeing. The chrome mordant 
inay be applied to cotton by the Koech- 
lin method but if the chrome mordant is 


which is sold as 
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not well fixed there is no hope of obtain- 
ing a fast dyeing afterward. If facili- 
ties are at hand to pad the goods with 
Chromium Acetate solution, ie *n steam at 
about 5 lbs. pressure and wash well in a 
weak Sal Soda, they may be dyed in a 
neutral bath and we will obtain a fast 
navy blue. The depth of the blue de- 
pends on the amount of Chromium Hy- 
droxide fixed on the cotton and the fast- 
ness will depend on the fixation of the 
mordant in the fibre. If the mordant is 
only precipitated on the surface of the 
fibres it will both crack and wash off 
but if there is a proper union of mordant 
and fibre the dyeing will be fast. 


Navy Blues on Wool 

Certain acid Navy Blue I 
have been using has a tendency to dye 
very uneven and as soon as I add acid 
all the color goes on the wool in a few 


Question 


seconds, so that no amount of boiling will 
cause them to become even again. Can 
you suggest any remedy? 


Answer—These characteristics seem to 
mark the products as belonging to the 
class of Sulphoneyanine. The group com- 
prises a large number of dark blues and 
blacks of various manufacturers. They 
may be dyed evenly from a bath contain- 
ing Acetate of Ammonia, which slowly 
liberates acid during boiling. 
they dye well without any addition to the 
dyebath and after exhaust some Acetic 
Acid may be added. Some of these blues 
will also dye from a bath containing Bi- 
chromate of Soda and yield colors nearly 
as fast as Alizarines. As they are close ly 
related to the Direct Cotton colors the 
addition of Glauber Salt tends to make 
the bath exhaust quickly rather than re- 
tard the dyeing as in the case of acid 
dyes. 


Sometimes 


Mahogany Stains for Wood 


Question—What is the best combina- 
tion of dyes for making a Mahogany 
stain on birch or cherry wood? 


Answer—There are two classes of 
water stains, a spirit stain and an oil 
stain, each of which calls for a different 
combination of dyestuffs. On account of 
there being now no definite standards of 
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strength it is not possible for us to give 
you exact figures, but it will be easy to 
make a good shade with a little experi- 
menting. Basic water stain, which is 
strong, but not very fast to light, is made 
from Bismark Brown. The straight 
product is often quite satisfactory for 
general work. Redder shades are made 
by adding Fuchsine, and brown shades 
by the addition of about 10 per cent (of 
the total dye) of Malachite Green. If 
the shade of the brown is not yellow 
enough, substitute Chrysoidine for part 
of the Bismark Brown. Acid water stain, 
which is faster to light, has Orange A, 
Amaranth and Naphthol Black as the 
principal ingredients. These dyes must 
be in their highest concentration, other- 
wise the salt used for reduction will lower 
their solubility. In this case it is not so 
much a matter of color as to get dyes 
that will separate from a strong cold 
solution. Often, when it can be obtained, 
Crocein Orange is used in preference to 
Orange A on account of its better solu- 
bility. Glue or dextrin can be used as a 
binder. As all water stains raise the 
grain of wood, and make sandpapering 
necessary before varnishing, it is prefer- 
able to use spirit or oil stains. Spirit 
stain. Use denatured alcohol as the 
solvent and add a little shellac as a 
binder. The dyes recommended for basic 
water stain will answer equally well for 
spirit stain providing they are in full 
concentration and contain no insoluble 
materials. Oil stain. The principal diffi- 
culty in making oil stains is in the dark- 
ening colors, as all blacks, blues, greens 
and violets which are soluble in benzol 
or gasoline are decolorized by the action 
of turpentine, linseed oil, Chinese wood 
oil or any drying oils. One way to avoid 
this is by using only benzol as a solvent 
but any subsequent varnishing will have 
an effect on the dye. Oil orange, oil 
red, Sudan brown, oil red and oil yellow 
are satisfactory in every respect and a 
darkening effect may be produced by the 
addition of asphaltum or Gilsonite. After 
any oil color a thin shellac coat is needed, 
so the varnish will not re-dissolve the 
color and destroy its drying qualities. 
Oil colors which are straight azo products 
are much superior to those which are 
stearates of color basis, as there is less 
tendency to work through the varnish. 
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Dye For Candy Manufacturers 


Question—What are the best dyes to 
sell to a candy manufacturer which will 
be bright and yet non-poisonous ? 


Answer—While there are a great many 
dyestuffs that would answer the purpose, 
it is illegal to sell or use any except the 
eight that are permitted by the Bureau 
of Chemistry, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Even the use of the permitted col- 
ors is restricted to highly purified grades 
that have been certified after a test at 
Washington. The purification of such of 
these dyes as are at present obtainable 
is a matter of care and expense, but if 
you seriously intend taking up this 
branch of the business we suggest that 
you write the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at Washington for full informa- 
tion. 


What Is a Union Dye? 


Question—While there are many direct 
cotton dyes being made, we hear very 
little of union colors. What is the nature 
of a union dye and how do they differ 
from direct cotton dyes? 
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Answer—The union dye is first of all 
a direct cotton-dye which just happens to 
produce the same shade of both wool and 
cotton. The number of colors that would 
do this of themselves was always very 
small for most required a careful regula- 
tion of temperature and generally dyed 
the wool several shades redder than the 
cotton. To correct this deficiency it was 
customary to add a small amount of neu- 
tral-dyeing wool color that would make 
the two fibres dye about the same shade, 
but at present there is a lack of the neces- 
sary neutral dyes and though most of the 
direct colors on the market dye unions 
fairly well, it is not so easy to get a 
solid shade on mixed goods. The dyeing 
of unions is therefore put up to the dyer 
himself and not much is said of ready- 
made union colors. 


Use of Bichromate of Soda 

Question—I have some dyeing recipes 
that call for the use of bichromate of 
potash, but as this is now so high in price 
and as I was told that bichromate of soda 
could be used instead, I would like to 
know how much of the latter to use to 
get the same effect, and is there any dif- 
ference in the working of the two sub- 
stances? 

Answer—As bichromate of potash is 
free from water and bichromate of soda 
contains water, the percentage of chromic 
acid being higher in the soda salt, the 
problem would seem to require some cal- 
culation beyond the average consumer. 
Practically one so nearly balances the 
other that for all technical and manufac- 
turing purposes no change in proportions 
is ever made. As the chromic acid, which 
is the active ingredient, is exactly the 
same in both, no difference is to be ex- 
pected or has ever been observed. The 
soda salt, however, is deliquescent or 
hygroscopic, and when mixed with sul- 
phuric acid forms a more soluble sulphate 
than potash and does not deposit crystals. 


Chrome Black 

Question—In dyeing Chrome Blacks I 
use Acetic Acid and Glauber Salt and 
when the bath is nearly exhausted I add 
about 2 per cent of Sulphuric Acid to get 
a clean exhaust. In the same bath I add 
2 per cent of Bichromate of Soda and boil 
one-half hour, but the black is always of 
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a plum color, although I have seen lab- 
orator tests of the same product which 
were brilliant jet shades. Can you sug- 
gest any improvement in the method? 

Answer—While all Chrome Blacks 
have their full color developed by chrom- 
ing they are generally unable to with- 
stand the action of an excess of Chromic 
Acid. If the bath is difficult to exhaust 
it is better to add still more Acetic Acid 
or, best of all, Formic Acid. There are 
few Chrome Blacks which, in a 7 per cent 
dyeing, are not fully developed by three- 
fourths per cent of Bichromate. Any 
excess of Bichromate exerts a stripping 
action and reddens the color. This action 
is particularly noticeable when the 
chroming is not regular and some parts 
of the wool get an excess at the expense 
of other parts. 


Insoluble Matter in Fuchsine 

Question—What is the cause of the in- 
soluble matter and dull shades of some 
lots of American made Fuchsine? 

Answer—Most of the American Fuch- 
sine is made by the old process and in the 
course of heating the batch conditions 
sometimes become favorable for the for- 
mation of both Nigrosine or Induline 
bases and Phosphine. Other complicated 
bases result and form tarry matters which 
resist solution and prevent even the true 
Rosaniline base from dissolving in the 
proper manner. The New Fuchsine 
process (Formaldehyde process) on the 
other hand, overcomes most of these dif- 
ficulties and the result is a product much 
superior in solubility, crystallization and 


brilliant shade. The manufacture of 
Rosaniline base by the New Fuchsine 


process not only improves the Fuchsine 
crystals but, when used for Alkali blue, 
Soluble blue, Cotton blue, Spirit blue, 
etc., gives a better line of products 
throughout the series. 


Methods in Use Before Introduction 
of Vat Colors 
Question—What was the fastest dye- 
stuff of simple dyeing process before the 
introduction of the vat colors? 
Answer—Among the cotton dyes this 
position was probably occupied by only 
one product, a yellow made by the Clay- 
ton Aniline Co., of England, named 
Chlorophenine, a Primuline derivative. 






















This dye was a direct color of a shade 
like Chrysophenine but absolutely fast 
to acids, alkalies, washing, light and 
chlorine bleach. Among the wool dyes 
the most notable were the Alizarine Sap- 
phirols, Bayer, sold in America under 
the names S. A. P., S. A. E. and S. K. Y. 
They were dyed as acid colors and not- 
able for both fastness and even dyeing 
qualities. When American manufactur- 
ers reach such dyes we will have good 
cause to be proud of their attainments. 


Metheds for Silk Dyeing 


Question—What method or methods 
would you advise in the dyeing of silk? 

Answer—There are a number of dif- 
ferent methods and are as follows: 

First Method—A dye bath is made 
with boiled-off liquor, to which is added 
a little sulphuric acid, to make the bath 
slightly acid, together with the required 
amount of dyestuffs. This bath is started 
lukewarm and is gradually heated up to 
the boil. As a rule the bath will be ex- 
hausted of color. The silk is then taken 
out, rinsed and is passed into a weak 
acetic bath to brighten it. The dyebath 
may be used again for further lots. 
Where boiled-off silk is being dyed the 
bath’may be made with Glauber’s salt 
in place of boiled-off liquor. This method 
is applicable to all acid and azo dyes. 

Second Method—The dye bath is made 
with clean water, to which a little acetic 
acid is added, or boiled-off liquor broken 
with acetic acid is used. Start the dye- 
ing at a lukewarm heat, work up to the 
boil, then rinse, brighten in an acetic 
acid bath, and dry. This method is avail- 
able for the cosine range of dies. 
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Third Method—A dye bath is made 
with the dyestuff and 14 0z. of soda ash 
or borax per gallon of liquor. Work the 
silk in this at the boil for an hour, lift 
and pass into a bath of 14 oz. sulphuric 
acid per gallon of water to raise the 
color, then dry. This method is ap- 
plicable to the alkali blues and violets. 

Fourth Method—Prepare the dye bath 
with 114% ozs. soap and 1 dram of soap 
per gallon of liquor, with the necessary 
amount of dye stuff. Start the dyeing at 
a lukewarm heat, then raise nearly to the 
boil and work to shade, rinse and dry. 
This methed is very useful for direct 
colors. 

Fifth Method—Add a little acetic acid 
(11% ozs. to one gallon) to the dye bath, 
start at a lukewarm heat and work up to 
the boil, rinse and dry. This method is 
applicable to all those direct dyes which 
are able to resist a weak acid. 

Sixth Method—Dye in a bath with a 
little acetic acid, or use a boiled-off liquor 
bath broken with acetic acid. Stare luke- 
warm, heat up to the boil, rinse and 
brighten with acetic acid. This method 
may be followed with such dyes as benzo- 
azurine and brilliant azurine, which can 
be dyed in an acid bath and are fast to 
acids. 

Seventh Method—Use a plain water 
bath starting lukewarm and finishing at 
the boil, or a boiled-up liquor bath broken 
with a little acetic acid may be used. 
After dyeing brighten in the cold with 
acetic acid. This method is used with 
all basic dyes. 


Additional copies of this 
issue can be obtained 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


The capital stock of the Lake Shore 
Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio, has been 
increased from $100,000 to $400,000. 


Officers of the Keyser Chemical Co., 
Roanoke, Va., were decided at the re- 
cent meeting of stockholders as follows: 
W. L. Andrews, president; R. H. Angell, 
vice-president; E. L. Keyser, secretary. 
These, with the following, comprise the 
board of directors: John M. Hart, E. B. 
Freeman, H. E. Hogan, W. H. Bourne, 
R. D. Phelps, James B. Botts and H. H. 
Markley. 


The firm of Fred Wetzel & Co., Inc., 
has been organized with a capital of 
$10,000, by Fred Wetzel, of Clifton, 
N. J., to deal in dyestuffs, chemicals 
and olive oil soaps. ‘The warehouse and 
laboratory is in Clifton, but the main 
office it at 12 Park Row, New York 
City. Mr. Wetzel, as well as being active 
manager, is secretary and treasurer of 
the company. 


The Bayer Co., Inc., of Rensselaer 
(N. J.), manufacturers of chemicals and 
dyestuffs, has contracted with the Selley 
Express Co. to ship important consign- 
ments of goods from the company’s plant 
at Rensselaer to New York by automobile 
trucks. ‘This action was necessitated by 
the congested traffic on the railroads. The 
several new buildings of the company in 
Riverside avenue, which have been in 
course of construction for several months, 
are nearing completion and the firm plans 
to occupy them on Jan. 1. 


The General Chemical Co., New York, 
has awarded a contract for the construc- 
tion of a new one-stary addition to its 
laboratory at Laurel Hill, Long Island, 
to cost about $8,000. Leddy & Moore, 
New York, are the contractors. 


The National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has filed plans for the 
erection of two new three-story addi- 
tions to its plant, about 39 x 121 ft. each. 
Contract has been awarded to J. W. 
Cowper Co., Inc., Buffalo. 
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States Metal Co., Philmont, 
N. Y., manufacturing chemicals, will, 
according to a recent announcement, 
move its plant from Binghamton to 
Mellenville, near Philmont, N. Y. The 
concern will locate in the old Wellington 
Mill property, acquired of G. W. I. 
Landau. 


The 


The Grasselli Chemical Corp. has 
signed a lease for offices in the new 
Equitable Trust Co. Building at Forty- 
fifth street and Madison avenue, this 
city, and expects to establish its new 
offices late in April or early in May. 
The move is made both to allow an ex- 
tension of office space and to secure a 
more central location. 





The E. I. duPont deNemours Co., 
Harrison (N. J.) works, has announced 
that effective January 1, 1918, it will dis- 
continue the sale of acids and chemical 
products through the National Oil & 
Supply Co., and will establish a branch 
office to handle this department at 272- 
78 Passaic street, Newark, N. J. 
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The co-partnership of the Swiss 
Products Co., dyestuffs and chemicals, 
New York, has been dissolved, and Ch. 
Toepfer withdrawn. To succeed it, the 
Swiss Products Trading Co. has been 
incorporated, under the laws of New 
York, principally to do an import and 
export trade in dyes and chemicals, 
H. J. Simon is president and L. Geis- 
mar is vice-president of the new com- 
pany; the latter will be the active man- 
ager of the concern. . 


The Block Chemical Works, Newark, 
N. J., manufacturers of chemicals, have 
acquired the plant and property of the 
Berkeley Brick Co., Berkeley Heights, 


N. J., for a consideration said to be 


$25,000, to be used as an extension to 
its plant. 


According to advices from Mexico, the 
Treasury Department of that country has 
prohibited the export of coal-tar and 
natural and artificial vegetable dyes. 


The Trans-Atlantic Chemical Corpor- 
ation, New York, has awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of two new 
factory buildings at Elizabeth avenue 
and Style street, Linden, N. J. The 
W. H. Nye Co., Inc., New York, is the 
contractor. 


The British Government has taken 
control of supplies of nitrate of soda 
and tightened restrictions on the export 
of sulphate of ammonia. 
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The Lloyd Chemical Works, dye 
manufacturers, Belleville, N. J., are in- 
stalling new equipment, but quick com- 
pletion of this work is reported to be 
delayed by slow delivery of motors. 





Germans Back Company Making 
Explosive for U. S. 


WasuineTon, Dec. 20.—An investiga- 


tion of the quality of the trinitrotuluol - 


supplied to the Government, it is ex- 
pected, will be included in the inquiry 
of the War Department by the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. Reports of 
government explosive experts disclose 
that the contracts call for an article only 
80 per cent pure, whereas the military 
experts declare that almost absolute pur- 
ity is essential if the ammunition with 
which American troops are being sup- 
plied is to be wholly effective. 

A large producing concern in Pitts- 
burgh recently installed machinery for 
the production of toluol, and investiga- 
tion is now said to reveal that 20 per cent 
of the stock of this concern which made 
the apparatus is owned by the Deutche 
Bank, while other Germans are among 
the stockholders. 

This fact in itself might have excited 
no suspicion had it not been discovered 
that in the preliminary trials of the ma- 
chinery an immense quantity of the in- 
valuable chemical was permitted to run 
to waste. The government, it is declared 
by an authority whose information has 
been turned over to the Department of 
Justice, has contented itself with buying 
toluol from brokers instead of making it 
or supervising its manufacture. 

These facts are being laid before the 
Senate committee.—T'ribune. 
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Status of Dye Industry and Cotton 
Dyeing 

Cuarves R. Devaney, Hanover, Pa. 

So much heated discussion has taken 
place in the last year or so in connection 
with the dye industry, and so much gen- 
eral misinformation of a startling nature 
has reached the eye and ear of a more 
or less interested public that it seems 
as though it were about time for some one 
that actually has had the necessary ex- 
perience to know what he is talking about, 
to say something about our industry. In 
times past—in recent times—that is— 
everybody has heard some extraordinarily 
illuminating statements from a_ few 
sources which we can roughly define as 
first, middJemen; secondly, departmental 
employes, and thirdly and by far the 
most retiring and least vociferous, the 
bona fide manufacturer, and in this last 
group which represents actually the man 
that knows what he is talking about, you 
have heard very, very few, and in the— 
before the war at least—most important 
American branch of the dyestuff indu- 
try—namely, that of the natural dyestuff 
manufacturers, you have heard nothing. 
Why is this? I assume that for the same 
reason that you were not interested in the 
statements of the manufacturers of the 
steel that went into your boilers, nor the 
metals of which your looms were com- 
posed—yet cut’ off the makers of steel 
from your plants and how quickly your 
interest would rise. So it has been with 
your dyestuffs. How little interest has 
been shown in the one class of manufac- 
turers who actually kept your dyeing in- 
dustry running when you found that the 
foreign dye makers were prevented from 
supplying you. And when in a panic over 
the rumors from the German controlled 
aniline industry to whom did you go? To 
the natural dyewood extract makers if 
you were fortunate, and, if you were not, 
then to the distributors who had con- 
tracted with the extract makers for what- 
ever part of the output they had had suffi- 
cient foresight to secure. 








Natura Dye Makers Sovcut For 


Did you ever stop to think for a mo- 
ment why it was that the natural dye- 
stuff makers were able to supply the de- 
mand when so suddenly called on? Their 
plants were operating, and had been op- 
erating for years supplying other 
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branches of the industry that required 
good, cheap color, and it was a simple 
matter for them—provided they had the 
necessary stocks on hand of raw mater- 
rials—to greatly increase the output of 
blues, yellows and blacks, and their var- 
ious compound shades, and this was 
done, and to the credit of a few of the 
big manufacturers and the everlasting 
shame of some others who were carried 
away by their feverish desire to emulate 
the German artificial color houses in the 
grasping after excessive profits—the 
usual trade was protected and deliveries 
were made by the genuine manufactur- 
ers exactly on schedule and at reason- 
able prices. 

The whole thing simmers down in the 
mind of the manufacturer of dyes to 
this. Do the American people with their 
tremendous inventive ingenuity seek to 
protect the imitators of the Germans be- 
cause of a fancied need, or do they, 
when their attention is brought to it, de- 
sire to give this protection to American 
manufacturers of absolutely American 
materials which have always been made 
here and made better than anywhere in 
the world? 


Natura Dyesturrs OLp 

There is a tree that grows in the 
South known as the Black Oak, and 
from this tree we have made a concen- 
trated yellow dyestuff from 1869 to this 
very day—and because of the superior- 
ity of this yellow dyestuff our largest 
customers before this great war were 
the Germans and the Swiss color mak- 
ers. When George Washington was a 
boy, we—the United States, long before 
Perkins invented artificial madder—had 
a dyestuff industry which has been in 
operation continuously to this present 
time, always making natural dyestuffs, 
and it was this natural dyestuff industry 
in which millions of dollars were in- 
vested that kept your dye houses run- 
ning when the Germans tried to force 
you to supply raw cotton to them to 
make explosives that would now be used 
to tear your sons and brothers into pulp 
in exchange for their artificial dyes so 
largely a product also of their high ex- 
plosive works. 








(This article will be continued in the 
neat issue of the Reporter.) 
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National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
244 Madison Avenue New York 


THE LARGEST 


MANUF ACTURERS 
ANILINE. COLORS 


AND 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS 
IN AMERICA 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 
BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE 
PHILADELPHIA HARTFORD MILWAUKEE 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY 
FACTORIES : 


BROOKLYN BUFFALO MARCUS HOOK 
WAPPINGERS FALLS 





